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Africa:  IV here  go  Millions 
Live  Under  Tropic  Sun 

ONE  of  the  world’s  greatest  human 
problems  has  Africa  for  its  stage. 
More  than  140,000,000  people  live 
there.  And  the  problem  of  placing  before  them 
the  benefits  of  the  Christian  religion,  of  educa¬ 
tion,  of  health  and  sanitation,  of  industry  and 
of  agriculture  is  made  more  difficult  by  two 
facts :  two-thirds  of  the  Continent  is  in  the  tor¬ 
rid  zone — the  largest  land  area  within  that 
zone ;  the  continent  has  been  partitioned  be¬ 
tween  nations  of  Europe,  and  some  of  them  are 
administering  more  largely  for  commercial 
gain  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants. 

Portuguese  East  Africa  is  eight  times  the 
size  of  Portugal ;  the  French  Congo  is  three 
times  the  size  of  France;  the  Belgian  Congo  is 
seventy-nine  times  the  size  of  Belgium  and  has 
twice  the  population  ;  British  East  Africa  is  five 
times  the  size  of  England  proper. 

Great  Britain  has  under  her  control  in  all 
Africa  some  55,000,000  people;  France,  30,- 
000,000;  Portugal,  8,000,000;  Belgium,  15,- 
000,000. 

Africa  has  three  times  the  area  of  China ; 
241  states,  each  the  size  of  New  York  State, 
could  be  carved  out  of  it.  The  continent  is  as 
wide  as  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Cal.,  and  back  again ;  its  greatest  length 
is  equal  to  the  distance  from  Washington,  D. 
C.,  to  Montevideo,  Uruguay — a  distance  of 
5,000  miles. 
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One  is  tempted  to  write  pages  about  the  won¬ 
ders  of  Africa;  the  tropic  jungles;  the  central 
tablelands ;  the  Sahara  and  the  Kalahari  Des¬ 
erts;  the  Congo,  Zambesi,  Niger  and  Nile 
Rivers  and  their  tributaries;  the  great  interior 
lakes  and  Victoria  Falls ;  the  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  resources,  and  the  vast  mineral  resources 
that  after  centuries  of  exploitation  are  scarcely 
touched.  But  the  concern  of  the  missionary  and 
of  this  pamphlet  is  only  incidentally  with  these ; 
their  chief  concern  is  with  the  140,(300,000 
human  lives  in  Africa. 

North  Africa  has  about  40,000,000  white 
people,  mostly  Mohammedans.  South  Africa, 
in  recent  decades  repopulated  from  Europe,  has 
about  10,000,000  people,  Christians  at  least  in 
name.  Between  these  two  belts — in  the  torrid 
heart  of  Africa— -in  the  pestilence  and  disease 
infested  tropic  Africa — live  the  great  mass  of 
some  90,000,000  black  men.  It  is  with  these 
people  that  we  are  concerned  today. 

The  People  of  Africa 

Central  Africa  is  inhabited  mainly  by  two 
races  of  people — the  Negroes  and  the  Bantus. 
Two  smaller  races,  the  Bushmen  and  the  Hot¬ 
tentots,  are  numerically  unimportant.  The 
Negroes  proper  live  in  the  section  south  of  the 
Sahara  Desert  and  almost  to  the  Equator;  the 
Sudanese  and  Hausas  are  among  their  tribes. 
The  Bantus  inhabit  South  Africa  up  to  a  little 
north  of  the  Equator ;  among  the  more  noted 
Bantu  tribes  are  the  Kafir,  Zulu,'  Matabele. 
Basuto  and  Bechnana. 
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The  life  of  these  two  groups  is  very  much 
the  same :  they  live  in  tribes  and  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  toward  the  formation  of  absolute  mon¬ 
archies  ;  they  cultivate  the  soil,  hunt,  and  some¬ 
times  raise  herds;  their  religion  is  largely 
animistic,  numerous  objects  or  fetishes  being 
endowed  with  spirits  that  work  either  good  or 
evil  and  that  must  be  appeased  by  amulets  and 
magical  rites ;  the  “witch  doctor”  is  both  physi¬ 
cian  and  priest  to  the  people,  working  his  craft 
because  of  ignorance  and  superstition;  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  people  is  unwritten  but  is  a  great 
body  of  folklore  and  fables  and  proverbs, 
passed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 

North  Africa,  closely  linked  to  Europe  and 
Asia,  has  always  been  subjected  to  conquerors 
of  other  races.  During  the  past  two  centuries 
the  people  of  central  Africa  have  been  ravaged 
by  the  slave  trade  and  whole  tribes  have  been 
broken  up  and  scattered  throughout  the  world. 


An  Out-of-door  Dispensary 
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More  recently  has  come  the  quiet  economic  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  people  and  their  natural  re¬ 
sources.  Many  thousands  have  been  pressed 
into  service  in  mines  and  industry — and  the 
conquest  seems  only  in  its  infancy.  Conditions 
vary  with  the  governing  country  involved,  but 
on  the  whole  the  Negro  is  learning  the  evils  of 
western  civilization  —  rum,  disease,  vice  —  far 
more  rapidly  than  he  is  learning  the  good  of 
civilization.  Livingstone  called  the  slave  condi¬ 
tion  in  Africa  “the  open  sore  of  the  world” ; 
that  sore  has  largely  healed,  but  another  has 
broken  out  beside  it.  The  spirit  of  Livingstone, 
the  spirit  of  Christ  still  call  upon  us  to  heal  this 
sore. 


Christian  Missions  in  Africa 

It  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  century  that 
any  real  progress  was  made  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian  Church  and  its  work  on 
the  continent  of  Africa.  Livingstone  focused 
the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  the  vast  continent 
and  its  great  human  need.  Efforts  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  in  Great  Britain  to  found  colonies 
for  the  return  of  freed  slaves  had  even  ear¬ 
lier  attracted  attention.  But  the  terrible  toll 
taken  among  the  early  missionaries,  facing  new 
tropical  diseases  without  a  knowledge  of  how 
to  combat  them,  left  the  early  mission  stations 
seriously  under-manned. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  first  inter¬ 
ested  in  Africa  through  the  plans  of  Christian 
men  for  colonization  there  for  freed  slaves, 
sent  the  Rev.  Melville  B.  Cox,  of  Virginia,  in 
1833,  as  its  first  missionary  outside  the  United 
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A  College  Professor  Looks  at 
Missions  in  Africa 

“After  this  trip  of  some  eighteen  thou¬ 
sand  miles  around  Africa  I  have  come 
home  absolutely  converted  to  a  belief  in 
missions,”  said  Prof.  Mabel  Carney,  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  Columbia 
University,  after  a  recent  visit  of  several 
months  in  Africa.  “I  believe  in  them  for 
the  great  need  for  missionary  work  I  saw. 
No  one  can  see  the  needs  out  there  with¬ 
out  the  feeling  that  there  is  a  great  place 
in  the  world  for  the  missionary  idea.  The 
physical  suffering  of  the  people  is  so  ter¬ 
rible  that  you  can  not  stand  before  a  few 
hundred  of  these  people  without  realizing 
the  great  work  done  by  missions.  In  the 
field  of  health  alone,  the  need  is  immeas¬ 
urable.  You  can  not  go  to  Africa  and  see 
the  quality  of  service  rendered  by  mission¬ 
ary  agencies  without  feeling  that  this  is 
truly  a  great  work;  and  without  having  a 
greater  belief  in  missions  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.” 


States,  for  service  in  Liberia.  His  brief  life  of 
four  months  there,  and  the  work  that  has 
grown  from  his  heroic  sacrifice  is  told  in  a 
companion  pamphlet,  “The  Path  Into  Liberia’s 
New  Century.” 

Following  Cox  came  a  long  line  of  mission¬ 
ary  pioneers,  notable  among  whom  was  Bishop 
Francis  Burns,  first  Negro  bishop  of  the 
Church ;  Bishop  William  Taylor,  who  pushed 
the  lines  of  Methodism  into  new  territory  out¬ 
side  Liberia,  founding  many  “self-supporting 
missions,”  and  Bishop  Joseph  C.  Hartzell  who, 
during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  welded  the 
churches  into  Conferences,  extended  their 
scope,  and  encouraged  the  development  of  edu¬ 
cational  and  medical  missions  along  side  of  the 
churches. 
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Methodism  Today  in  Africa 

Today  (1929)  in  five  annual  and  mission 
conferences  in  Central  and  South  Africa,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  123  mission¬ 
aries  (101  serving  under  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions;  22  under  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society).  Besides  its  work  in  Liberia 
and  in  North  Africa,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  serves,  through  these  123  missionaries, 
under  the  Portuguese  flag  in  Angola  and  in 
East  Africa;  under  the  Belgian  flag  in  the 
Congo ;  under  the  British  flag  in  Rhodesia  and 
in  the  Transvaal. 

There  are  113  ordained  national  preachers 
and  547  unordained  national  preachers  and  ex- 
horters  serving  Methodist  churches ;  while  258 
other  nationals  are  serving  as  teachers,  nurses 
and  in  other  capacities. 

The  membership  of  the  church  is  34,180,  in 
addition  to  which  2,500  children  are  under  in¬ 
struction  preparatory  to  being  received  into  the 
membership.  In  447  Sunday  Schools  more  than 
30,000  pupils  are  enrolled.  The  conferences 
own  391  church  buildings. 

About  25,000  boys  and  girls  are  enrolled  ir. 
the  day  schools  conducted  by  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  these  conferences  of 
Africa.  Each  conference  has  a  training  school 
for  the  preparation  of  young  men  as  pastor- 
teachers,  and  each  has  an  agricultural  station 
demonstrating  to  selected  students  and  to  the 
whole  country-side  the  benefits  of  modern 
farming  methods. 

In  1927  the  African  Methodists  contributed 
the  sum  of  $53,000  for  the  carrying  on  of  their 
own  Christian  activities. 
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The  Africa n  Bantu  and  A 
Mission  Picture 

By  the  Rev.  William  C.  Terril,  Johannesburg 

My  idea  of  a  “full  and  complete  Gospel”  is 
one  that  ministers  to  every  part  of  humanity’s 
complex  life.  I  believe  that  nothing  less  than 
this  complete  Gospel  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
non-Christian  Bantu.  Let  me  explain  : 

Very  little  care  is  given  to  looking  after  their 
bodies.  Soap  and  water  are  not  daily  luxuries. 
Hygiene  and  sanitation  are  practically  un¬ 
known.  Vermin  are  numerous.  Drunkenness  is 
rife.  The  huts  are  unventilated  and  filled  with 
smoke  arising  from  the  continually  burning 
fire.  The  villages  are  dirty  and  full  of  nauseat¬ 
ing  smells.  Such  conditions,  you  will  recognize, 
are  not  conducive  to  bodily  health. 

Mentally  these  people  are  very  much  alert, 
but  they  are  not  trained,  and  the  intellects  they 
have  are  abused  because  of  the  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  sensual  and  licentious  thinking  of  their 
minds.  The  non-Christian  knows  not  to  read, 
write  or  do  arithmetical  problems.  True,  he  is 
able  to  count  by  the  aid  of  his  fingers  and  toes. 
The  days  that  he  works  he  reckons  by  cutting 
notches  in  a  stick,  or  by  tying  knots  in  a  cord. 

Disease  is  rampant.  Doubtless  at  a  very  con¬ 
servative  estimate  75  per  cent  of  the  men  and 
women  are  suffering  with  the  so-called  social 
diseases.  To  see  old  folks  is  rare.  Only  a  few 
live  to  a  ripe  old  age.  More  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  babies  born  die  before  they  are  a  year 
old.  Leprosy  has  attacked  fully  30.000  out  of  a 
population  of  3,000,000. 
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The  religion  of  the  Bantu  is  a  very  crude 
animism.  They  know  not  about  good  spirits. 
There  are  none.  They  believe  the  spirits  of 
their  departed  relatives  and  friends  live  some 
times  in  the  huts  in  which  they  died,  or  in  the 
nearby  trees,  or  possibly  in  the  large  stones 
just  outside  the  villages.  In  fact  the  evil  spirits 
may  take  up  their  abode  in  the  jungle  man  or 
woman  and  make  them  sick.  Thus  they  seek 
the  help  of  the  witchdoctor.  They  buy  charms 
to  wear  on  their  persons  to  overcome  the 
power  of  the  indwelling  spirit.  These  evil 
spirits  must  he  appeased  in  some  way  and  thus 
sacrifices  are  offered  on  the  rude  altars  outside 
the  hut,  or  at  the  base  of  the  tree  or  stone.  The 
Bantu  is  surrounded  with  evil  spirits.  There  is 
no  peacefor  him.  His  life  is  one  of  dread  and 
fear.  And  this  is  written  all  over  him. 

The  Remedy  Applied 

Is  there  anything  aside  from  the  full  and 
complete  Gospel  the  Living  Christ  that  can 
meet  such  needs? 

Because  we  believe  in  and  teach  and  preach 
this  Gospel  in  its  fulness  and  completeness,  we 
have  adopted  on  the  Inhambane  District  certain 
methods  by  which  the  message  can  best  be 
given.  In  267  different  centers,  twice  daily,  our 
people  meet  for  song,  prayer,  the  reading  of 
the  Word  and  brief  exposition  of  it.  On  Sun¬ 
days  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  as  many 
centers,  two  and  three  times,  by  288  native 
workers. 

In  267  centers  the  teaching  of  the  head  and 
hand  goes  on  in  the  primary  schools.  Here  the 
mind  is  being  trained  to  think  clearly  and  this 
soon  reveals  itself  in  a  clean  body,  a  ventilated 
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hut,  and  a  more  sanitary  village.  Hands  are 
taught  to  labor,  since  laziness  is  preached  as  an 
agency  of  the  arch  enemy  to  draw  men  and 
women,  hoys  and  girls  away  from  the  paths  of 
purity  and  righteouness.  Reading  is  taught  so 
that  they  can  read  the  Book  for  themselves. 
Writing  is  taught  so  that  they  can  communicate 
by  letter  with  their  friends  in  other  parts,  and 
simple  arithmetic,  whereby  they  can  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  less  crude  way.  Then  there  are  the 
higher  schools  where  chosen  ones  can  be  trained 
to  go  out  and  do  service  for  their  people. 

The  sick,  including  the  lepers,  are  being 
ministered  to  by  the  thousand  annually,  and 
here  again  some  of  the  chosen  are  trained  to 
minister  to  the  sick  and  suffering  of  their 
villages  and  communities. 

We  believe,  preach  and  teach  nothing  less 
than  a  change  of  heart,  produced  by  the  trans¬ 
forming  power  of  the  Gospel.  We  also  preach 
and  teach  that  the  inward  change  of  the  heart 
and  life  must  show  itself  outwardly  by  having 
a  clean  body,  a  clean  hut  and  village  and  a  mind 
that  thinks  on  pure  things,  hands  that  labor, 
and  lives  given  in  service  for  their  own  people. 


The  Women's  Class  is  Out 
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A  Village  Scene 


Mohammedanism  Menacing 
Negroes 

“The  forces  of  Mohammedanism  are 
marching  from  the  north  and  from  the 
west  among  the  peoples  of  Central  Africa, 
and  threatening  to  turn  large  numbers  of 
the  Negro  race  to  Islam.  Millions  of  these 
black  people  of  central  Africa  are  roused 
to  the  need  of  something  they  do  not  find 
in  the  pagan  life  about  them,  and  they 
readily  grasp  at  anything  that  promises  to 
be  a  bit  better  than  they  have.  If  the 
Christian  people  of  the  world  do  not  send 
greater  missionary  forces  into  this  part  of 
the  continent  millions  will  be  claimed  by 
Mohammedanism  instead’of  by  Christian¬ 
ity.” 

— Rev.  H.  I.  James. 
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Training  Needs  in  Africa 

“Probably  the  greatest  need  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  in  Africa  is  instruction  in 
the  simple  facts  of  natural  science,  on  which 
agriculture  rests,”  says  Dr.  Homer  L.  Shantz, 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  after 
an  extensive  recent  study  of  agricultural  con¬ 
ditions  and  of  mission  farm  schools  in  Africa. 
“The  native  knows  little  of  physics,  chemistry, 
meteorology,  or  biology  as  such.  To  the  native 
mind  the  chances  of  a  crop  failure  are  more 
dependent  on  the  good  or  bad  spirits  than  on 
anything  he  can  do. 

“To  place  clearly  the  responsibility  in  crop 
failure  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  shown  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  physical 
world,  and  that  if  he  is  to  succeed  he  must  meet 
certain  requirements.  It  is  not  argued  that  di¬ 
rect  agricultural  demonstration  work  will  not 
be  helpful  and  necessary,  but  if  the  native 
African  is  ever  to  become  a  resourceful  agri¬ 
culturist  he  will  have  to  understand  some  of 
the  simple  facts  of  the  natural  world  in  which 
he  lives.  Almost  without  exception  the  natural 
occurrences,  such  as  rain,  drought,  crop  fail¬ 
ure  from  any  cause,  are  attributed  to  evil  spirits 
and,  consequently,  somewhat  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  native.  Not  until  he  has  some  idea 
/  of  the  natural  causes  can  he  be  expected  to 
adapt  his  agriculture  to  changes  in  conditions. 

“The  native  is  being  forced  rapidly  from  a 
natural  state,  in  which  his  needs  were  small, 
to  a  position  of  a  taxpayer  in  an  economic  sys¬ 
tem  imposed  from  the  outside,  and  to  meet 
additional  demands  in  the  way  of  clothing, 
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books,  and  an  increased  cost  of  living.  Among 
most  of  the  natives  it  is  necessary  to  develop 
money  crops,  or  to  increase  production  and 
find  a  market  for  the  crops  they  already  grow. 
To  bring  about  these  adjustments  without  do¬ 
ing  an  immense  amount  of  harm  to  the  native 
is  the  great  task  of  the  missionary  in  charge 
of  agricultural  work. 

“There  is  another  problem,  far  more  deli¬ 
cate  and  far  more  difficult.  That  is  the  attitude 
of  the  man  to  the  problem  of  work  in  the  field. 
In  many  tribes  the  men  prepare  the  land  for 
the  first  crop,  but  all  agricultural  work  follow¬ 
ing  this  stage  is  regarded  as  women’s  work. 
One  must  respect  their  customs  where  they  do 
not  transgress  our  ideals  of  the  essentials  of 
life.  For  women  to  work  in  the  field  is  prob¬ 
ably  much  better  than  to  be  confined  to  the 
hut  and  to  perform  similar  duties,  which  we 
lump  under  the  word  'domestic’.  It  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  agricultural  missionary  to  discour¬ 
age  work  by  the  women  but  rather  to  study 
their  methods  and  help  and  improve  them.  But 
it  is  certainly  his  duty  to  lead  the  men  to  useful 
agricultural  pursuits.  The  easiest  way  to  do 
this  and  not  transgress  their  ideas  of  the  pro¬ 
prieties  is  to  lead  them  by  a  devious  course 
through  the  production  of  money  crops  or  new 
food  crops  to  the  realization  that  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  is  honorable  work,  and  that 
man  should  take  his  share  in  it.” 

This  training  of  the  African  peoples  is  being 
carried  on  in  mission  farms  and  agricultural 
schools  in  Quessua,  Angola;  in  Kanene  and 
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A  Mission  School  in  Angola 


Sandoa,  Belgian  Congo;  in  Nyadiri,  Old  Urn- 
tali,  Mutambara,  and  Nyakatsapa,  Rhodesia; 
and  in  Kambini,  Portuguese  East  Africa. 

Industrial  Schools 

In  a  dozen  or  more  other  stations  there  is 
definite  courses  of  instruction  in  trades,  arts, 
and  crafts  for  the  boys,  looking  toward  their 
taking  a  share  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  Continent.  Gifts,  large  and  small,  are  urg¬ 
ently  needed  for  the  extension  of  both  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  work.  A  gift  of  $1,000  will 
help  support  a  missionary  serving  here ;  or 
erect  a  school  building ;  or  help  equip  a  school ; 
or  provide  scholarships  for  needy  boys. 

Training  Schools 

At  Old  Umtali  the  “Hartzell  Training 
School,”  at  Kambini  the  Central  Training 
School,  at  Quessua  the  William  Taylor  Memo¬ 
rial  School,  and  in  each  of  the  other  confer¬ 
ences  at  least  one  school,  are  all  engaged  in 
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training  young  men  as  pastors,  and  young  men 
and  women  as  teachers.  They  are  sent  out 
among  the  tribes  and  villages  to  gather  the 
children  and  adults ;  to  open  churches  and 
schools ;  to  teach  and  to  preach  and  to  demon¬ 
strate — demonstrate  the  Gospel  in  their  lives, 
demonstrate  the  values  of  simple  scientific 
farming,  health  protection,  and  disease  pre¬ 
vention.  All  of  these  institutions  need  funds  to 
enlarge  their  facilities,  to  train  more  pupils,  to 
better  serve  their  constituencies. 


What  a  Dollar  Will  Do  in 
Africa 

A  veteran  missionary  graphically  sets 
forth  what  a  dollar,  sent  to  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  for  work  in  Africa,  can 
be  used  to  accomplish: 

“It  will  maintain  a  boy  or  girl  in  school 
for  two  weeks;  or 

“It  will  pay  for  two  New  Testaments  in 
the  vernacular;  or 

“It  will  feed  an  orphan  for  one  month; 

or 

“It  will  support  a  teacher-evangelist  for 
two  weeks  in  the  midst  of  a  non-Christian 
area;  or 

“It  will  pay  for  25  first  spellers  for  an 
out-station  school;  or 

"It  will  supply  two  Sunday  School 
papers  for  one  year;  or 

“It  will  buy  three  slates  for  some  school ; 

or 

“It  will  buy  medicine  to  heal  many  sores; 
or 

“It  will  buy  medicine  to  effect  three 
cures  of  the  dreaded  tropical  disease,  Bil- 
harzia;  or 

“It  will  support  our  hospital  for  8 
hours;  or 

“It  will  support  all  of  the  mission  work 
carried  by  our  church  on  the  continent  of 
Africa  for  2 y2  minutes.” 
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Medical  Science  Co?itrolling 
Africa 

Medical  science  is  gradually  bringing  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  Africa  under  control.  Cures  and  pre- 
ventitives  are  known  for  practically  all  of  the 
fevers  that  have  ravaged  whole  tribes  and  af¬ 
fected  whole  mission  stations.  The  discovery 
and  development  by  the  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion  of  tryparsamide,  the  only  known  cure  for 
the  dreaded  sleeping  sickness,  is  of  especial  im¬ 
portance  today.  It  is  reported  that  the  Belgian 
government  in  the  Congo  is  treating  50,000  pa¬ 
tients  per  year,  while  missionaries  and  philan¬ 
thropic  agencies  are  treating  a  like  number, 
and  French  and  British  government  agencies 
are  treating  many  additional  thousands. 

Physicians  and  scientists  active  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  specific  believe  that  through  it 
sleeping  sickness  can  in  time  be  exterminated. 
No  tropical  colony  in  Africa  is  free  from  the 
disease:  it  varies  in  extent  from  12%  to  15% 
of  the  population  affected  in  some  colonies,  to 
from  50%  to  60%  of  the  population  in  others. 
Its  eradication  will  greatly  benefit  the  health  of 
Africans,  and  greatly  protect  the  lives  of  mis¬ 
sionaries. 


Doctors  in  Africa 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  in  all 
Africa  not  more  than  114  trained  physicians 
ministering  to  the  90,000,000  blacks  of  Central 
Africa.  They  are  all  missionaries.  Here  and 
there  are  private  and  government  physicians, 
but  they  do  not  serve  the  native  peoples.  The 
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United  States,  in  contrast,  has  one  physician 
for  each  7 59  persons. 

In  Africa  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
has  in  service  Dr.  A.  H.  Kemp  in  Quessua,  Dr. 
Arthur  L.  Piper  in  Kapanga,  Dr.  S.  R.  P. 
Montgomery  in  Nyadiri,  Dr.  Charles  J.  Stauf- 
facher  in  Gikuki,  and  Dr.  George  W.  Harley 
in  Ganta,  Liberia;  and  ten  trained  nurses. 
These  men  and  women  are  giving  the  rudiments 
of  medical  and  sanitary  knowledge  to  Africans 
who  go  out  as  health  demonstrators  and  nurses  ; 
they  are  treating  thousands  yearly  in  clinic, 
dispensary,  and  hospital ;  they  are  preventing 
diseases  by  inoculations  and  vaccinations ;  and 
performing  thousands  of  operations  yearly. 

But  this  great  work  is  pitifully  small  com¬ 
pared  with  the  needs  of  the  unattended  mil¬ 
lions.  The  whole  cause  of  health  and  well¬ 
being  for  the  African  must  be  undergirded  by 
your  prayers,  your  gifts  for  extension,  and  the 
very  lives  of  your  sons  and  daughters  as  skilled 
missionaries. 


What  Shall  I  Read? 

Here  are  a  few  books  about  Africa  any 
one  of  which  will  greatly  repay  reading. 
They  may  be  secured  through  any  store 
of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern. 

“The  New  Africa,”  by  Donald  Fraser. 

“Sons  of  Africa,”  by  G.  A.  Gollock. 

“Friends  of  Africa,”  by  Jean  K.  Mac¬ 
kenzie. 

“Thinking  With  Africa,”  edited  by  Mil- 
ton  T.  Stauffer. 

“Livingstone  the  Pathfinder,”  by  Basil 
Matthews. 

“The  Golden  Stool,”  by  Edwin  W. 
Smith. 

“Christian  Conquests  in  the  Congo,”  by 
John  M.  Springer. 
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Sharing  with  Africa 

Often  the  question  is  asked,  “How  can  I  per¬ 
sonally,  or  my  Sunday  School,  or  my  church  or 
some  organization  within  it  help  in  definite  mis¬ 
sion  work  in  Africa?”  The  following  para¬ 
graphs  are  suggested  answers : 

$40  per  year  will  support  a  boy  in  a  primary 
school. 

$100  per  year  will  provide  a  share  in  the 
building  of  a  church  or  a  school. 

$75  per  year  will  provide  the  salary  of  a 
trained  African  as  pastor  or  pastor-teacher  in 
some  needy  village. 

$150  per  year  will  provide  the  salary  of  an 
ordained  pastor. 

$3,000  per  year  will  provide  the  salary,  trav¬ 
elling  expenses,  medical  costs,  etc.,  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary  family  in  Africa;  $1,500  will  care  for 
a  single  missionary.  $250  to  $1,000  per  year 
will  provide  shares  in  such  a  missionary’s  ser¬ 
vice. 

$75  will  keep  a  boy  in  a  theological  school  or 
an  industrial  school  for  one  year. 

$75  per  year  will  provide  the  salary  of  a 
trained  African  nurse  for  visiting  in  villages 
or  helping  in  clinic  or  dispensary. 

$5,000  to  $15,000  will  provide  a  clinic  or  dis¬ 
pensary  or  buildings  for  an  advanced  school, 
serving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people. 

Communications  concerning  such  gifts 
should  be  addresed  to  Morris  W.  Ehnes,  treas¬ 
urer,  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  150  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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